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The Puppet World 


by Henry Hewes 


(Mr. Hewes covered the festival for The New York Times and has 
written several articles for that newspaper’s Sunday Drama Section in- 
cluding two on puppetry). 


When Western College invited the 1950 Puppeteers of America 
festival to Oxford, it may not have realized what it was letting itself in for. 


Not that the 285 puppeteers who showed up behaved like the American 
Legionnaires on their annual jamboree. They didn’t. Even if they had 
wanted to they were much too exhausted after a day’s session of lectures 
and performances to even make an excursion to College Corners or Hamil- 
ton, or other points of interest in these parts, let alone participate in any 
indecorous escapades. 


But two events did occur during the four-day festival that may have 
a lasting effect on the future of the P. of A. and Western College. 


First, Mr. William Ireland Duncan, head of Western’s Theatre De- 
partment, was appointed to the newly created post of Executive Secretary 
of the P of A, for a three year term. This means that for the next three 
years at least Western will be the center to which all puppet affairs will 
gravitate, and from which all puppet information will issue. 


Second, for the first time in the fourteen-year history of the P of A, 
a festival host, in this case Western College, invited the festival (in the 
past it has always gone to a new site each year) to return in 1951. There 
were other strong bids from the University of Minnesota and from the 
city of New York, but the final vote was: for a return to Western College 
in 1951. 


The advantages of a return to Western College loom large to the 
puppeteers and the possibilities are tremendous. This year, for instance, 
the P of A is holding an eight-day institute for puppetry students with all 
of the facilities of Western College at their disposal. Next year this 
institute will be held here again with the inevitable increase efficiency 
that comes from repetition in familiar surroundings. Students will be able 
to get college credit for the short course. 


Other projects now nebulous but nevertheless within the realm of 
imminent possibility are 


(1) A permanent museum and library of puppetry which would be 
the most complete of its kind in the world. 


(2) A cooperative buying service for puppetry materials which would 
save the puppeteers time and money. 


Thus, along with the membership of the P of A having jumped from 
250 to 630 in just one year, the future looks bright for the members of the 
puppet world. 








But what about the members of the Western world? From now on it 
may never be possible for an alumna to mention Western College without 
being accused of some connection with puppetry. 


However, those members of the P of A who believe that Bill Duncan 
is one of the true machiavels of our generation have no doubt that before 
long he will have large groups of uninitiated alumnae carving puppets, 


casting heads, or at the very least producing puppet shows for neighbor- 
hood children. 


For it was he and the others that worked with him who planned the 
1950 festival so precisely that after the final performance the Heath 
Chimes rang out the strains of “Auld Lang Syne.” 


Members of the Puppeteers of America are glad that it wasn’t 
“Goodbye Forever.” 


Puppetry Festival - 1950 


Margo Rose 


We have just completed the largest and most exciting Festival in 
the history of the P of A. Over 300 members from 45 states attended. 
This time, instead of a crowded hot city, we met on the beautiful cool 
campus of Western College in Oxford, Ohio, opened exclusively for the 
P of A. Living together in dormitories, walking together to meetings, 
eating together in beautiful college dining rooms some of the best food 
ever prepared, square dancing, swimming together, having good talk 
in the Lodge and Recreation Center after shows over sandwiches and 


coffee,— all this gave us a unity, a togetherness, a friendliness, we never 
felt before. 


The exhibit, housed in an ample gymnasium, was dramatically set 
up in a series of especially designed hand-puppet and marionette stages, 
with auxiliary shelves and wall spaces to handle the most complete 
collection of historical and contemporary puppets ever assembled. 


Professional stages and booths set up in the gymnasium made it 
possible for puppeteers to examine and work on various types and sizes 
of equipment. The “handling display” provided the outlet for that sup- 
pressed desire everyone feels to “pick it up and work it.” 


Six public performances were given in Presser Hall, a fine auditorium 
on the College Campus. Here, people from the surrounding communities 
as well as puppeteers revel’ed in the excellence and variety of puppet 
shows which can be assembled only at a national puppetry Festival. 


Contributing to these performances were artists and beginners alike, 
Pauline Benton, Basil Milovsoroff, the Roses, the Stevens, Dick Myers, 
the Williams, John Shirley, De Graffenried List, Oklahoma and Hartford 
Jr. Leagues, the Owens, Puppetown Players and many others who added 
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their bit to round out one of.the best programs ever assembled. 


Special sessions were given over to demonstrations. Actua] instruc- 
tion was given in plastic casting, marionette construction, building of 
settings and properties, costuming, construction and manipulation of 
shadow puppets, light equipment and its effective use, voice characteriza- 
tion, hand puppet construction and manipulation, marionette controls, etc. 
The demonstrations in themselves were almost a complete course in 


puppetry. 


The eight-day Institute, conducted after the Festival, was an experi- 
ment this year. Attendance far exceeded expectation, and enthusiasm 
couldn’t have been greater. The P of A actually conducted a school, 
which was one of the most important developments since the organization 
began. Preliminary plans for next year’s bigger and better Institute have 
already been made. 


The Editorial Board, newly created by the Council, with Helen 
Haiman Joseph as Chairman, will collect material for the Puppetry 
Journal, insuring better and more selective material. 


In business sessions the P of A gave the Council power to create the 
post of Executive Secretary, which post will be filled for the next three 
years by William Duncan. This is one of the most important steps the 
P of A has taken. It gives the organization a capable and experienced 
business manager and a permanent address, both of which are essential 
to our national organization. Bids for next year’s Festival came from 
New York City, from the University of Minnesota, and from Western 
College. Western College was chosen by a better than two to one majority, 
so William Duncan and his charming wife, Ruth, who so capably managed 
this memorable Festival, will carry on next year. 


The P of A is beginning to realize it’s destiny. It now has a firm 
business foundation and occupies a position of considerable prestige in 
educational and cultural circles. Its members have found that they have 
benefitted individually and collectively by giving of themselves to the 
great art of Puppetry. 


Puppetry Institute 


Those who enrolled in the first Institute of the Puppeteers of America 
came to learn more about puppetry. The fact that there were actually 
tears shed when the time came for everyone to leave is proof that they 
went away with far more than just the facts and knowledge they had 
gained. For eight very full days and nights - July first through the 
eighth - the Institute students and their faculty worked together, talked 
together and played together and, throughout the whole time, there was a 
certain intangible but very real something present above and beyond the 
routine work and serious study of the group. It would be impossible 
to define what that “something” was, and probably it does not need 
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defining. But one thing is very sure - the Institute students went away 
with far more than just the puppets they had made and the helpful notes 
they had taken for future reference and use. 


Some tried to express what they had gained in terms of inspiration, 
appreciation, friendships, greater understanding of puppetry in general 
and their own part in it in particular - everyone seemed to want to explain 
what that extra and special “something” meant to him or to her. Certainly 
all were agreed that there was this “something” and that, whatever it 
was to each individual. it contributed to making the Institute a worthwhile 
and valuable experience for everyone concerned. 


To tell what actually went on at the Institute - from nine o’clock in 
the morning until noon and from one-thirty until dinner time, the students 
and faculty worked constantly making puppets, practicing manipulation, 
giving and observing demonstrations and absorbing facts and varied kinds 
of information from each other. The Tatterman Marionette Workshop on 
the Western College campus, the Sawyer Gymnasium (which had been 
the Exhibit Hall for the Festival the preceding week) and the Leonard 
Theatre were beehives of activity all day long and often during the 
evening. Students sat out under the trees carving and working on their 
puppets. After dinner groups gathered together to discuss various phases 
of puppetry and puppet productions. The snack bar in the Recreation 
Room of Edith Clawson Hall (where everyone lived during the Institute) 
was open each night and work and play took place there. Late each after- 
noon and before bedtime the swimming pool was a popular spot and some 


found time for some tennis and to explore the beautiful Western College 
campus. 


One evening the Jupiter Marionettes of Wichita gave a performance 
in the gymnasium. Another night in the Leonard Theatre Dick Myers 
did his MAGIC POTION, Martin Stevens repeated his thought-provoking 
TOYMAKER and Rufus and Margo Rose presented several of their variety 
numbers with the masking curtains removed so that everyone could 
observe their skillful manipulation. One of the most enjoyable of all 
the informal social get-togethers during the week was the party which 
the Institute students gave for their faculty in the second-floor Recreation 
Room in Edith Clawson Hall and on the outdoor terrace adjoining it. 


On the last day of the Institute students were asked to hand to the 
faculty their comments, ideas and suggestions for future Institutes. The 
faculty met, considered the students’ suggestions carefully and planned, 
in detail, the 1951 Institute. Was this first 1950 one a success? Ask the 
students who attended, the faculty who taught them or anyone who was 
on hand tu observe the many activities of that busy eight-day period. 
Or, better yet, watch the enrollment for next year’s Institute (it has 
already begun) and see how many of those who attended the first one 
are returning for another “wonderful and invigorating puppetry experi- 
ence”, as one registrant so aptly puts it! 


NOTE 
Many will wish to know about the condition of Rod Young, seventeen- 
year-old puppeteer of Scarsdale, New York, who was taken seriously ill 
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on July 4th. and removed to the Fort Hamilton Hospital in Hamilton, 
Ohio near Oxford. We are happy to report that Rod is improving slowly 
but steadily and is beginning to be able to enjoy the radio which his 
fellow Institute students and the faculy sent to him. Probably by the time 
the Journal reaches you, Rod and his mother will be comfortably settled 
in the attractive residence of the Dean of Western College, which has 
been turned over to them for his convalescence. This is next to the 
Duncan’s on the edge of Western’s campus, and mail for Rod may be sent 
in the Duncans’ care. 


Impressions Of The Puppetry Institute 


by Margaret Hand 


GARNETTE HASKINS, DENVER, COLORADO. ARTIST. 

“This has been a completely new experience for me. I am so enthus- 
iastic about puppets, that although I am not a puppeteer, I will give my 
full support towards furthering puppetry in Denver. My association with 
the P. of A. and the people in it is wonderful.” 


ARCHIE ELLIOTT, CLEVELAND, OHIO. CONTRACTOR. 


“T have always been interested in puppetry and this Institute gave me 
a chance to interest my whole family in it. More than that—the Institute 
has provided a new starting point for a fuller life for all of us, and an 


opportunity to meet and work with the people who know all about pup- 
petry. To me, puppetry isn’t just making a marionette. I have found a 
way of life that I knew about but had not been able to express. When you 
come to the festival and Institute you should absorb the whole picture,— 
I didn’t even make a puppet, but the inspiration alone is terrific! If there 
must be a reason for puppetry, I don’t know what it is. I am just glad 
that it is available for those who wish to express themselves in it.” 


SUSAN OTT, CINCINNATI, OHIO. GRADUATE OF 
WESTERN COLLEGE, 1950. 

“I began from scratch. I wanted to know more about puppetry be- 
cause children’s theater is my field. I would like to teach puppetry and 
this has given me a good working basis. I couldn’t possibly have learned 
all I have learned here out of books. The lectures, demonstrations and 
movies have been very inspiring. There is more enthusiasm here than 
I’ve seen for a long time. The seeing and doing is so important. After I 
have studied some more, I want to come back next year to learn and do 
some more.” 


MRS. LOUIS THOMSON, DREWRY LANE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
JUNIOR LEAGUE. 

“To me, the most wonderful thing is the attitude of the professional 
toward the beginner. A friendly spirit of helpfulness prevailed. I 
learned what I came to learn, and everyone I met I would like to see 
again.” 





DICK AND ALICE COPELAND, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNNIA. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT. 


“We came for instruction in construction and we certainly got what 
we came for.” 


HELEN BROWN, GREATFALLS, MONTANA. RANCHER. 

“T have changed my whole outlook on what I want to do, and what 
I think is effective entertainment. I have learned the refinements of 
my former crude construction; I have learned so much I can’t say it in 
a few words. The personal contacts with interesting and capable people 
have been a inspirational as the classes.” 


MAUDE JONES. BALTIMORE. JUNIOR LEAGUE. 

“T think the institute should be divided into groups so that people 
just beginning can learn the elements, and those who are more advanced 
can have advanced instruction. The professional performances given 
during the institute were even more of an inspiration after knowing the 
people who gave them — and should be included in every Institute.” 


RENI PRIM, HOUSTON, TEXAS. TEACHER 7th and 8th GRADES. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS. 

“After five years of learning about puppetry out of books I still 
wasn’t able to do what I wanted to do, and I had gone as far as I could 
by myself. The information I have been able to gather during the 
Institute concerning construction, manipulation and stringing is invaluable. 
I am going back to Houston to concentrate on professional work. Our 
instructors, all professionals, have gone all out to give us even more than 
we asked for. I am completely satisfied. The only thing that would please 
me more would be to have a longer session.” 


WALLY WONSETLER, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. CLERK. 

“IT have learned new techniques in casting and jointing. The short 
cuts and new ideas from professional puppeteers and students have 
inspired me to carry on.” 


JOAN GOULDNER, WICHITA, KANSAS. JUNIOR LEAGUE. 

“I am taking away more than I came to get and I definitely want to 
come again. I have learned principles of procedure which we haven’t had 
before and which, I feel, will be of great value to our Junior League 
puppetry program.” 


EDITH AYMAR, WASHINGTON D. C. RECEPTIONIST WTOP. 
“Having been interested in writing for children, the Institute has 
been the deciding factor in my choice of a medium. The time I have 
spent here with puppets has convinced me that I wish to use the hand 
puppet in conjunction with my writing. I hope I can come again. Besides 
learning a lot, it has been a most pleasant way to spend my vacation.” 





Why Synthesis? 


by Ralph Chesse’ 


What is all this talk about synthesis? Does the marionette have or 
not have synthesis, and if not, why not? .. etc. In “Synthesis” it seems 
that he was not satisfied with the marionette as his instrument and had 
discarded it in favor of a combination rod and string figure controlled 
from below. It is reasonable to assume then that he has found he can 
express himself more adequately with this type of puppet than with the 
string. However, that does not necessarily mean that all string per- 
formances do not or can not have synthesis! 


The dictionary gives this definition of “synthesis”: 
“The combination of parts or elements, as material substances or objects 
of thought, into a complex whole; a complex whole made up of parts or 
elements combined... ” 


If this is so, all puppet performances (string, hand, or rod) must have 
synthesis. . . good, bad, or indifferent. . . since the very medium is one 
which combines a variety of arts in its construction and presentation. 
That does not imply that all performances achieve an artistic unity. In 
that respect the artist-puppeteer above can bring this about. Artistic 
unity is something which is not dependent on perfection of craft, techni- 
que, or great technical scope of the production, but it is a creative power 
which the puppeteer must have and be able to convey to an audience. It 
makes no difference whether the type of puppet be string, hand, or rod 
(or even a combination of all three) the artist-puppeteer selects the 
instrument which will best express his feeling. 


Milovsoroff was moved by the beauty of Walter Wilkinson’s puppets 
because with charming simplicity they were designed to perform with 
respect to their own limitation. These limitations were not a restriction 
but rather were used by Wilkerson as a means to an end, artistic unity. 


Why does Basil Milovsoroff feel artistic unity is not being achieved 
or cannot be achieved with marionettes? Perhaps it is because he has 
never witnessed a performance that has taken him completely out of the 
theatre. If that is the case, the fault has been with the puppeteers—not 
with the marionette. 


While the mechanical character of a hand or rod figure makes it 
possible for a closer contact with the puppeteer in the process of coordi- 
nating word and action, it is the life which the puppeteer’s own body gives 
to the puppet which he finds an advantage. On the other hand, the 
puppeteer who manipulates a marionette from a bridge four to seven 
feet above the stage has a perspective on that figure which enables him 
to see it better and control his position on the stage. The puppeteer van 
be more relaxed during a performance and use his energy where he needs 
to the best advantage. More important than the latter factor is the vibra- 
tion of the puppeteer’s own body which is transmitted down the string to 
the body, of marionette. Through that vibration the marionette lives . . . 
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Oiga and Martin Stevens direct body construction 
Vivian Michael explains band saw operation. 


Margo Rose demonstrates modeling. 





Puppets Progress 


Rufus Rose explains casting of heads. 
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not by means of skilled and tricky string-pulling which tends to baffle an 
audience rather than create a spell for them. 


The magic of illusion is always possible when the puppeteer is in 
tune with his instrument regardless of its type. If the marionette does 
not walk as well as a human it is because he does not have to; a suggestion 
of walking is enough. By comparsion, the hand puppet merely whisks 
about from one end of the procenium frame to the other, and no one 
quarrels with him for that. 


If the complaint is that he is “. . . . weighted down with a great 
burden of words. . . .”again the fault is with the puppeteer or the play- 
wright. If he uses great plays and great speeches as vehicles for his 
marionette, he must be convincing as an actor as well as the jointed 
figure he is manipulating. 


I hope I may say this in all modesty. I have demonstrated that a long 
“Hamlet” soliloquy with the marionette making three simple crosses on 
the stage with an economy of body movement stirred the audience to a 
more spontaneous and sustained burst of applause than could the more 
mystifying feat of a clown balancing a chair on the end of his nose. 
There is a difference between them; the clown will please a wider audience 
in both age and taste, but so does Arthur Godfrey. 


What is required of a good marionette show? Must it first of all be 
entertaining? If so, a clever show, well designed, skillfully handled, and 
fast moving will fill the bill. Or must it’ be good theatre, transporting 
the audience off to another world, stimulating the spectators’ imagination 
to an exercise that creates illusion? If the answer is yes, such a per- 
formance can only be given if the artist-puppeteer is perfectly attuned to 
his medium. 


It is not the marionette that has bogged down but rather the tastes of 
the audience, which have been spoiled by the moving-picture, the radio, 
and now television. In addition, the latter is also spoiling the puppet. 
The puppeteer has no alternative if he is to continue in his professional; 
he must follow the trend and work for the “market.” The sponsors are 
the real villains in the piece, for they “. .. bring the word of promise to 
our ears, and break it to our hope. . .” 


Build That Play 


(For Amateurs Like Myself) 
by Dr. Kathryn Robb 


A play is not dialog. Dialog is only the means used by the playwright 
to reach the minds of his audience through their ears. Neither is a play a 
series of movements, actions, stage business, however amusing, entertaining 
or challenging these may be. They, too, are but means. 


A play is a problem with which the hero is confronted and to which 
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he must find a solution. 

The hero must be someone the audience can take to its heart. The 
problem must have enough emotional importance to make the audience 
care about it. The audience must feel the ending is just and that the 
author has planted clues leading to the solution. 

The playwright must build his play out of a hero with a problem; a 
solution to the problem; clues that lead to the determined solution. 

He must build it in three parts, a Beginning, a Middle, and an End. 
But these three must be one; one in atmosphere, one in emotional impact; 
one in movement from the moment of the rise of the curtain to the out- 
come of the hero’s struggle. 

The Beginning has three functions: To set the key and tempo of 
the play; to show the situation out of which the problem rises; to present 
the hero so it becomes important that his problem be solved. Not even 
Shakespeare could catch an audience without a hero with a problem in 
his hands and on his heart. 

NO PROBLEM? NO PLAY! 
NO BEGINNING? NO PROBLEM PRESENTED! 

If your are writing one of your first dozen plays for puppets, a good 
device to use is the writing of the end as soon as you have established 
your problem, that is when you have finished your Beginning. There are 
several advantages from this perfectly Alice-in-Wonderland-way of build- 
ing a play: (1) You can be sure that there is a way out of the dilemma 
into which you have put your hero. (2) You can be sure that the solution is 
to the problem raised in the beginning and not one you have become 
concerned about as you wrote. (3) You can be sure of where you are going 
and more easily determine how to get there. 


A GOOD PROBLEM DFSERVES A JUST SOLUTION 
A JUST SOLUTION SATISFIES THE AUDIENCE 
ETHICALLY AND ARTISTICALLY. 


With Beginning and End in proper relation, the Middle must span 
the break between them. Its sole function is to carry the audience from 
the end of the Beginning to the beginning of the End still interested in the 
hero’s predicament. In this section every discovery, every reversal, every 
near-achievement, every thwarting of desire, every failure of well-made 
plans must strengthen the power of the problem over the emotions of the 
audience and send the play toward the predetermined solution. Every 
play for puppets, whether serious as Faust or slight as Punch and Judy, 
must carry the audience over obstacles to happiness. The obstacles build 
in Suspense. 


IN THE BEGINNING SET A PROBLEM FOR YOUR HERO. 

IN THE END SOLVE THAT PROBLEM AND NO OTHER. 

IN THE MIDDLE KFEP THE HERO FROM GETTING WHAT HE 
WANTS BY PUTTING A SERIES OF OBSTACLES IN HIS WAY. 


In a well-built play, dialog is the means to reach the audience and is 
clever only as it serves this function. Stage business and movements are 
means to convince the audience the hero and his problem are real in their 
own realm. Neither dialog nor movement can be independent of the 
hero’s problem. 
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CHOREOGRAPHY FOR PUPPETS 


(Part IT) 
by Lea Wallace 


From the technical end, it is sometimes necessary to employ several 
manipulators to achieve certain distinct effects. Bill Baird’s marionette 
tap dancer has one person operate the feet alone while the other operates 
the torso and arms in the usual fashion. In a rod-puppet fan dancer I 
designed, one person manipulates the torso and legs and the other works 
the arms with fans attached. Still another example of puppet dancing is 
the Classic Ballet. This was a divertissement part of the repertory of the 
Teatro de Piccoli. It comprised a corps-de-ballet of four ballerinos plus a 
soloist working in the best tradition of the human Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo. 


WHY DANCE IN PUPPETRY. The reasons for injecting dancing 
in a puppet performance are many and obvious. Your variety show or 
musical comedy would not be complete without some dancing. An active 
puppet (organized and premeditated action, of course) keeps your pro- 
duction moving at a brighter pace and stifles those involuntary yawns. 
In order to highlight a Folk Tale, inject a folk-dance of that country and 
watch your play sparkle! As a breather from heavy dialogue, use dancing 
for both comic or tragic relief. Exaggerated and eccentric motions are 
good for comic relief - satire and burlesque. Ghostlike movements and 
witch dances heighten the suspense and drama of a situation. Remember 
a puppet’s birthright for a device for unusual effects. His defiance of 
gravity and self distortion is a privilege (not granted his human counter- 
parts). Along with this idea, any part of a puppet’s world can dance 
along with him. His props and scenery may share an exhilarated move- 
ment of hilarity or lend an ominous note of fear. 


Dance movement (not necessarily a dance complete unto itself) is 
now being used on Broadway to carry on or set the mood of a play and for 
continuity,—actually carrying and continuing the story. Dreamlike 
sequences and flashbacks danced in slow motion with pantomine are best 
for this purpose. 


Choreography is not limited to dances for solo duet, trio and group 
or combinations thereof. It also includes the placement of people (indi- 
viduals and groups) on the stage from a visual design and an emotional 
point of view. There are many instances in the Broadway Theatre where 
directors of dramatic productions have called for the help of such out- 
standing choreographers as Agnes de Mille and Helen Tamiris. 


SOURCES FOR REFERENCE AND RESEARCH. 

For knowledge and understanding of choreography there are many 
sources for reference and research. For Theatrical Dancing — see 
movies, vaudeville, nite club shows, musical comedies and dance-dramas. 
For Ballet—Modern, Folk, Ethnic and Primitive — watch for your concert 
series and travelogues. On holidays, when National Clubs hold their 
dances and balls, you will see some fine examples of folk dancing. Attend 
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square dances. Visit your local dance studios. If possible, participate in 
some of the classes. Dancing participation will give you a knowledge of 
the human anatomy in motion which will give you great assistance in 
puppetry construction. And now the libraries. There are many books 
on all phases of the Dance, all thru the ages and some with music and 
costumes. 


An awareness,—a consciousness and later a working knowledge of 
choreography for puppets will raise the standards of puppetry to higher 
artistic realms. 


International Puppet News 


by Marjorie Batchelder McPharlin 


Henry Bockwoldt of Hamburg, Germany, has rounded up some news 
items about European puppets and puppeteers. In Paris, Paul Barrault 
has a small puppet theatre called Moutettard and recently produced a 
fairy tale by the late Antoine de Saint Exupery who wrote it on his mail 
flights between France and Africa. 


This spring the German puppeteers are having a festival of puppets in 
Fulda, with shows, exhibitions, talks. When asked by an American friend 
about television in Germany, Bockwoldt had to report that there isn’t any 
just now, although there was a station in Berlin before the war. There is 
a German league of puppeteers which has for its spokesman the magazine 
Der Puppenspieler edited by Fritz Wortelmann in Bochum. Harro Siegel 
has revived his famous production of Faust. Hilmar Binter, director of the 
Munich Marionette Theatre (originally founded by Papa Schmidt), is now 
65 years old and still active. Xaver Schichtl, one of the oldest German 
puppet masters whose family has been puppeteering for generations, is 
now playing in Heidelberg. Showmen in Berlin are beset by difficulties 
of all sorts, but they managed to have a puppet exhibiiton for two weeks 
last December, with performances by marionettes, hand-puppets, and rod- 
puppets. 


Belgium’s Het Poppenspel comes regularly to me, and it contains a 
wealth of material in news, plays, and articles. The second number of 
British Puppet Theatre edited by C. L. Ellis has a picture of Bob Bromley 
and his puppets in High Time at the London Palladium. From the same 
source we learn that a Bulgarian puppet play was given a number of per- 
formances at the Bulgaria To-day Exhibition held December 28th to Jan- 
uary 4th at the galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours. 
Hand-puppets, beautifully made and costumed by artists in Sofia were the 
actors in a Bulgarian script given in English. As usual, the puppets proved 
the most attractive item in the exhibit. More news of Hungarian puppetry 
appeared in The Puppet Master, edited by Arthur E. Peterson. Raymond 
Boyce described in considerable detail the work of the Hungarian State 
Puppet Theatre. Part of the Three Year Plan begun in 1947, the puppets 
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further the ideals of Communism. The Hungarian counterpart of Punch 
has been banned, and his place taken by Clever Kate, a good humored, 
mischievous peasant housewife. A dozen puppeteers, paid by the govern- 
ment, operate the central theatre in Budapest. There is an annual National 
Puppet day in Hungary. Hand-puppets are used most commonly; their 
construction is simple. Since most of the playing companies use Clever 
Kate and her supporting cast, there is not much individuality in the pup- 
pets—they look mass produced. 


The puppet theatre in Budapest occupies rather lavish quarters with 
an auditorium seating 600, and plenty of workshop and exhibition space. 
A new stage is being constructed with a 12 foot wide proscenium and 
smaller openings on the sides It will have a cyclorama and removable 
rods which can be screwed into the floor to support scenery. 


Holiday for March had an article by Robert Kiek on the old traditional 
puppet play of Antwerp, founded in 1851 by Pol Pasmans, a chimney 
sweep. Now his grandson, Armand Deschamps, still performs in the ob- 
scure cellar on the Reepenstraat. His forbears played to the people of the 
waterfront who now prefer the movies, but the intelligentsia are “enchant- 
ed by the wax-pot-lit cellar, by the uncomfortable benches, the originality 
of the show and its actors.” There are about 100 heavy puppets operated 
by means of a rod in the head, like those of Papa Manteo in New York. 
Favorite character is The Squint, who appears in every play as the well- 
meaning, rough-tongued burgher. His face was carved by Armand’s 
grandfather. Kings, princes, generals, as well as commoners, were as dear 
to the audiences of Pol Pasmans time as they are today. They are full of 
a sense of humor and sang-froid like the king who, when told that a hun- 
dred thousand horsemen were approaching the gate (with plenty of sound 
effects), said to the messenger, “Tell ‘em to come up, but make them wipe 
their feet first.” 


/ 


STEVE * MIDDLEBURY, IND 


Ah, the festival! If you weren’t there, we wish you had been! Such 
stuff as goes on. And you know, there’s so much “backstage” at a fest - 
before it opens, after it closes, and even during it. This time, happily, 
the Council meetings didn’t last until 4:00 A. M. - this year they were 
started at 7:30 A. M.! 

VIRGINIA AUSTIN has been doing some performances of Snow 
White at her barn theatre at Easton, Conn. this summer. . . GEORGIE 
ALEXANDER & ESTELLE KISLER, who are the Smarty-Party Puppets, 
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did “Beauty & The Beast” at the Forest Hills (Long Island) Dance Con- 
servatory June 21... EDWARD MABLEY is business manager of the 
Rockland County Circle Theatre, Orangeburg, N. Y. this summer. .. WAL- 
TON & O’ROURKE were, at last report, playing at the Casina Theatre, 
Soho, London. (England, that is). 


DR. KATHRYN ROBB’s play, “King Arthur’, which she wrote in 
collaboration with LOUISE HORTON, won first place in the annual 
children’s play contest sponsored by The Seattle Junior Programs, Inc. 
(in April). . . SALLY SELLERS of Zinzinnati, Ohoho, (2667 Losantville 
Rd.) has had her “construction toy” spool-puppet kit at the Toy Guidance 
Exhibit in New York, and is getting a lot of response from it... BERNARD 
H. PAUL (Paul’s Puppets, Linthicum Heights, Md.) is in his third year in 
TV with the same sponsor - Hutzler’s Dept. Store. Have given to date 212 
performances, using 163 marionettes in 34 plays with props, scenery and 
special effects in “untold quantities.’ They have learned um-teen 
hundreds of lines, and rehearsed them yet, besides working on new ones 
all the time for the months to come. “To us,” says Bernard, “TV means 
plenty of hard work, but we love it.” ‘ 


FERN ZWICKEY says: “I hung my head in shame when I realized 
that our Detroit Puppeteers Guild has the LARGEST membership of any 
group in the P of A and we had sent you no news of our activities.” 
Excerpts from her report are: GAIL JANUZZI & MARY GIOVANN’s 
“The Snow Queen” with hand-and-rod puppets is something to behold! 
ED JOHNSON tours (in his lush new station wagon) his one-man string 
show, “Let’s See Willy Dooit.” BETTY RYPSAM & MARION PARKER 
still do their weekly WXYZ-TV show, having switched from fairy tales 
to adventure stories. . . OTTO BOTZLER does “Kasper in the Jungle” 
with hand-carved puppen, and is terrific with the children’s audiences 
he plays to. .. PAUL MARCHESF does handpuppenspiel in a booth like 
SPENCE GILMORE’s. .. LUCILLE DENNISON & DORIS THOMAS are 
with the Birmingham Puppeteers, doing “Beebe Brain at the Circus”. . . 
HAROLD RAMM does magic as well as his hilarious flash! boom! Punch 
and Judy, performed with wonderful old French Puppets. . . FERN 
ZWICKEY’s student group did 10 shows of an original handpuppetplay, 
“Misha & the Magic Mole” this spring. . . PAULINE KOVACH & the 
LILY-PAUL Players are doing “The Mice with the Colored Tails”. . . 
PHIL MOLBY & MICKEY WESTPHAL are readying “Jimmy in the Land 
of Mer”, with a new stage and tricky lighting. . . The Detroit Puppeteers 
Guild celebrated its fourth birthday the last of May by treking to Saline, 
Mich. where Mr. and Mrs. MEREDITH BIXBY hosted a big dinner-party, 
and the MEREDITH MARIONETTES did “Pinocchio.” The guest of honor 
was DR. JANE B. WELLING, retiring head of the Art Education Dept, at 
Wayne University, and an honorary member of the Guild. 


JOSIE ROBBINS, Seattle, conducted a Puppet Get-to-gether at 
Cornish School, June 19, 20, 21, inviting everyone interested, with shows 
by THE WILLIAMS PLAYERS, DON GEORGE and AURORA VALEN- 
TINETTI. There were exhibits, lecturers, movies and open forums. . . The 
NESTOR PUPPETEERS OF THE JR. LEAGUE OF HARTFORD (Conn.) 
had a Handpuppet Institute May 23, and they really covered the water- 
front in one day! And they did 17 performances of NESTOR (love that 
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horse!) on a two week tour this Spring, delighting some 3000 children. 
In their new show, Nestor goes to the circus, and to get authentic 
material, the girls tagged circuses all over New England, interviewing 
clowns and clowns and clowns! They said they loved it, and I betcha the 
clowns did too. Their newest attack is two-man shows, and they could 
go on giving shows daily in their area if they had the man-power. That’s 
what comes of doing a good job. More power to you, folks... 


JOE ALLEN, Decatur, Al-a-bama, did about 20 shows during the 
school year and had to miss the fest to build next season’s show, but he 
wants to be with us next summer. We’ll look for you, Joe. . . BILL 
WEBER, Chicago, was on ABC-TV every Sunday evening for five months, 
reports that during the grind, ideas got a little thin, but now that he’s out 
of school he’s raring to go again. Also he did a lot of hospital work for 
the Red Cross, and at Easter produced “The Road to Emmaus” with wire 
recording for voices. Missed the Fest because of going to Culver Summer 
Naval School (did three shows there, too, last summer) but thinks he'll 
get to Oxford in ’51. Good... 


AL WALLACE wishes to announce that he had a wonderful time at 
the Festival. 


The Fest puppet exhibit was enriched by the presence of much 
historic material from the collection of CEDRIC HEAD, and odd moments 
were delightfully filled by his impromptu demonstrations of manipula- 
tion, which he allowed the observers to share with him on the bridge, 
actually manipulating his puppets themselves. The “handling exhibit,” 
too, got a big play, and we shall enlarge it next year. 


“IT” happened again this year — that ineffable THING which is the 
festival, and has been ever since the first time it happened in Detroit. 
It isn’t just that we who, the year round, have to justify ourselves to our 
acquaintances, are “with our own” for while - and no justifications are 
necessary - it’s something deeper than that. There is at a Puppetry 
Festival an outgoingness - a givingness - which is for the time being at 
least a cessation of the “getingness” which rules so much of our conduct. 
As though for a little inch of time we could stop “becoming” and just “be.” 
And all of you there make it that way. 


Personally, I hope you can be at the next Festival. Meantime, let all 
of us know what you’re doing. Send it to 


Steve, Middleburg, Indiana. 


PANCAKE FINISH 


by Lem Williams 


John Shirley has worked out a new finish for heads and plastic 
wood parts that will give a finish as dull or shiny as desired. Fill any 
large hole or crack in the plastic wood by first painting the parts with 
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thinner, then fill with plastic wood using a soft brush or your finger 
covered with thinner. The high spots are trimmed off. 


The next step is to add whiting to ground color until it is about as 
thick as heavy cream. Ground color is a paint that is used for filling 
wood before staining. Paint the head or parts and let it dry. if any 
spot is not filled, paint again. When dry, sand, add your color to the 
ground color for flesh tones. The finish will be like a pancake make-up. 


There is a lacquer, which comes in a can, that is sold in artist supply 
stores under the name KYRON; under pressure and by pressing a valve 
on the top, it throws a fine spray which protects the finish so it will not 
pick up dirt. The more you spray the part, the higher the gloss. Do not 
spray over lacquers as it will loosen them. KYRON may be sprayed over 
sign writer’s colors or colors ground in Japan. 


John also has a good way to make wigs, manes, beards, etc. Remove 
all paint from the part (i.e., the head, chin, etc.) on which the yarn is 
to be applied. Yarn or embroidery floss is cut into small tufts the length 
you desire. Testor’s Fast Drying Cement or Duco Cement is placed on 
the head or chin, and the floss or yarn is put on in the shape you wish, 
applying it row by row. When finished cut and trim. 





THE TATTERMAN The complete series of 
MARIONETTES ‘Round-the-Exhibit’ 


; photographs - 12 8 x 10 
Available From Coast glossy prints covering the 
to Coast entire exhibit at the 
7 1950 Festival 
$8.50 postpaid 


Ohio residents include 


» in 


Programs of Distinction 
for Audiénces of All Ages 


3% sales tax 


Twenty-Eighth Season Send order and check to: 


PUPPETEERS 
LEONARD THEATRE OF AMERICA 


WESTERN COLLEGE WESTERN COLLEGE 
Oxford oe Ohio Oxford, Ohio 























